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the most beautiful parts, much less to select and
unite them together ; therefore there is no unity in
their works, and often their figures are constrained
or in studied modes of position, so that in this
respect they do not follow nature, for she is always
easy, simple, and graceful. The action should
spring from the impulse of the occasion, not
studied for effect. Those sculptors who are not of
the classical school have no difficulties to contend
with, having no fixed principles, for they say that
rules cramp their genius. The liberty they enjoy
renders them unable to elevate the feelings by their
works. Such alone as are guided by the restrictive
laws prescribed by Truth and Nature are the most
likely of all to produce works which may meet the
approval of posterity.
When we pursue this refined art with true
ardour, and with the hope of Fame, we feel that
we are devoting our lives to a noble object, and
when the artistic faculty gives palpable form and
substance to our conceptions of the pure and
beautiful, the mind is raised above matter, it is
then that art receives life and soul by the inspir-
ation of genius. When my thoughts dwell in
meditation upon some new subject, I then give fiill
scope to my imagination, and by mental energy I
begin to see that which I see the embodiment of
my conception gradually rising into plastic form
within my mind. This is the working of the